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Vocational Training Programs. • - oi ungual 
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INTRODUCTION ) 

The primary focus of .this study is a practical 
explication of, -techniques for bi.l ingual skills .training 
of adults. and out-of-school youth which were developed 
in the Bilingual .Vocational Training: Program at Bui lard*- 
Havens Regional Vocational Technical School, to my knowledge 
the first public-funded bilingual training project in 
Connecticut, in which the writer . served as Program beveloper, 
Materials Development Specialist, Vocational Engl ish-as-a- 
Second Language (vESL) instructor and Life Skills Instructor. 

. The author had been invited to eoo>dinate skills and 
"classroom" training in this precedent-setting pilot project 
because of my edrlle'.r participation as Developer and 
Instructor of the Bilingual Component -of /he Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor Training Program at Central' 
Connecticut State College in the 'summer of 1979. Sarjl 
Sibirsky, Bilingual Consultant for the Bureau of Vocational- 
' Technical Schools, had contacted me in his extensive 
canvassing of available human and material resources in 
^Connecticut to initiate a programmatic commitment in 
EBI£mj ngua 1 YQcatLoiigi humanlresgurces deve 1 opment that 



would pddress the skills learning needs of* Connecticut^ 
w Kispanlcs of limited English proficiency (LEPj, 

^ Two areas of skills training wer| offered -- riachine 
Shop and Nurse Aide;- and Jtwo*modQte of WrdinaUon of 
skills training with "related'! in«ftjpn (-that "fs, math, 
vESL, blueprint read ing^of mac hYffim, andaife Skills) 
were implemented. Fi rst,, ski 1 Instruct ioi* p and, clinical 
practice by arj Engl isK-speaking Nurse- Ai'de' trainer were 
supported through simultaneous, interpretations well as 
reinforcement of English language skills by a trained 
bilingual Nurse ^de assistant. Second, the efforts of .an 
Hispanic bilingual Machine Operator trainer were backed up 
by the vESL instructor --both through daily job-specific 
ESI. classes iJl_the_Ahpp and by participation of the. vESL 
teacher in the machinist skill's trainirfr itself - as ..well a 
a trained bilingual Machine Operator assistant, again, 
interpreting instruct ion ,and encouraning trainees' simultaneous 
practice of language and skills training. 

More specifically, examples given of bilingual training 
techniques will, be drawn from the metal machining component 
for two reasons. First, since the Machine Operators' training 
employed both models - integration of vocational English, 




indee>d> thei direct participation of the vESL instructor ,4 p 
the bilingual, skills training , and extensive support'of .a 
trained bilingual assistant,- needless repetition wiH be 
avoided. Secondly, bilingual metal nachi.nihg trainirlg ^ 
represents, a long-overdue, welcome departure from training 
programs lit trades areps usual ly. offered to LEP hispanics 
and especially ^omen for low-paying gender-tradi t ional 
occupations with little real chance for advancement. 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ft- THE BRIDGEPORT PROJECT 

i f 

Bilingual vocational education is a programmatic 
educational movement that seeks to address the documented 
and legislatively recognized needs of LEP individuals for 
specific trades-area skills training. It is A result of 

r 

» r 

years of community advocacy for programs which employ the 
.'bilingual vocational concept bilingual skills training 
with simultaneous job-specific English and related skills 
development -- as opposed to classroom-based ^"hands-off" 
Pre-vocational programs.' * 

Bilingual vocational ski 1 Is training is a multi-faceted 

^effort 'in human resources development. Ther-e have been 
RIC 

■Exemplary teache^- training programs in bijingual vocational 



• Methodology- and materials as wellas direct bi 1 Ingual ski lis 
, training, programs. There have beA efforts' at a notional 

: level- to define teaching competenc ieV»of bi I Ingual skills 
trainers. There W been training' Institutes in Bilingual 

, Vocational and vESL approaches to skills training' for both , " 

- administrators and practicloners. 

Where does the Bridgeport project fit into this , national 
effort to respond to the ski 1 ^training needs of M persons 
from a variety of language backgrounds? Vhe Bridgeport 
project was not In the strjctegt sense a bilingual vocational 
jeacher training program, even through pre- and in-service 
skills development was provided for Instructors and assistants.' 
^ Nor was jt merelXa bilingual skills training program. The 
project may best be viewed as a competency-based training 

• program for skills instructors as well asAhe Hispanic w ' 
trainees involved, indeed, what most distinguishes ' .■ 

\ Bridgeport Voject are the bilingual' vocational approached ' • 
\ and tools which Wele developed as a result of an on-^going I 
I process of conciei^aciOn (generating aworeness of 'the ' 
Jchoaiange) and cgpoCitaciOn (generating the appropriate 
tools to meet the chal lange) . 

10 • 
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P A R T I -- c.O N C I E N T I Z A c' I 0 N ' 

. Cone] ^entJzacJLOn Is o problem-posing and questioning 
approach to education that focusses on the learning act 
in terms of oodif ication, decodif ication and recodification 
processes.. ItYs most frequently associated with the work 
of Paulo Frelre, whpse educational practice has been amply 
documented iTr6uinea-Bissau, Brazil, Chile, Mozambique and 
Angola. Freire's work in Guinea-Bissau is particularly • * 
significant for bilingual vocational education. 

in Guinea-Bissau, there .are. two pressing educational 
needs: a wide-reaching 1 i te racy campaign in response to a 
90% rate of illiteracy and skills training for speakers of ^ 
the indiadtous 'language, Creole, in this newly- independent 
republic where skills training had always been a privilege 
anc^ entirely in Portuguese. Fre're," in his "Letter to . 
Adult Literacy, Workers," writes of c.onc.lmti.zac.l6n in a 
bilingual literacy and skills training campaign ■developed 
.in coj iaboration with the party in power, the PAIG.C:' • 

In our country, the adult literacy programme is nn 

n^°niime r f ach ^ he ? olnt where cultuFa Toup leaders' 
' ri,^ t L, l , earn ! n9 literacy succeed together in- 
• -rf?^?, ond l , writl P g their awn reality, in thinking 
critically about , their world and In* taking t eir nin, P 
with a lucid awareness in the' changing real tv ' 



realtty'V h ls P refe?rlLV^L°f fading and writing., 
reality surrounding ik nn+ 0 J h L ne $, to understand, the 
gealed to which we%to?v\™e^S ™ st 2 l K and c °n- ' 
thing moving ima state of ^Ino 0 ^*' £ ut as sonie - 
• 'thinking cr #My Stebt tffHrlrt ^£2 he sp ? aks of - 

The process. of cicienJizgcmn can lead to mor* effective 
engagement lh productive and community life -through what 
"bght b£^fiied N "informed action. » Frei re continues 

iw'riPnMnW '?h n ch0 "ge tie natural world through work 
K SlBSt&tt c S ?S Hnd^es'W |M • 

Typically in educational approaches which involve .cone lent 1- " 
zacion, the learning project's reality is "mediated with^ 
challange" in the form of a visualized codification say^ 
a drawing or a slide which represents an lmportant\oncern 
that learners have expressed in their daily lives- and/or 
in the learning project,. This. codification is then 
"decodified" through discussion into Its key aspects and a 



■ process of intensive problem-posing and detoiled questioning. 
Recodification Implies the Isolation of key learning prqject 

* need,s, the Identification i of available huiiian and. material!' 
resources, and the characterization of techniques and tools 
appropriate to the "choilanges" "the group, had encountered 

• in the decodif icatlon process. 

Not surprisingly; the actual- educational practice 
of learning, projects which,utUize concieMJzacl6n tends "to.. 

■ emphasize visualization, prop 1 em-posing, questioning sKi lis, 
and human resources development. Bridgeport was no' exception 
In this respect. 

It should be noted at the outset that the'prq^ss of 
^ CQniientizacjofl in theWTlgeport project was not "pure", 
k* ,n the strictest -senseV^t'qsk of elaboititing ; tools and' 
/techniques deemed relevant by. the staff to bilingual skills 
training often.devolved on the Program D^velober, whereas 
this should have most properly been a gVpup, or group- 

• delegated effort, .Similarly,, the occupational areas had'been • 
-pre-determined by the vocational school pdmini strati on, and not 

bvr the Hispanic trainees. And yet --.through the efforts o,f the 
E^Cjrani Deve 1 oper. wi t h -the t ra i nerst cpnd w i th It he t ra i nees ^ 
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as g result of 1) the Life Skills class and the methods used in 
the other classes and the shop/clinical practice, 2) activities 
organized by trainees outside of class, and 3) bi 1 ingual-bicul tural 
counselling a significant group commitment to the success of the 
project was achieved. Perhaps the trainees themselves invented 
^tte most accurate, term - we* made ourselves "familia," or 
family, capable of understanding, confronting, and overcoming" 
the personal, linguistic, and institutional barriers to effeaTvS 
bilingual skills training for employment. ' 



C 0 D I FI C A^Tl ON 

Codifications were drqwn up for trainers and trainees 
which reflected concerns determined individually or in group 
discussion during the interviewing and pre-service phases 
for trainers and 'the referral qjnd orientation process for 
trainees. These codifications were brief, often visualized 
or summari zed presentations of information relevant to the 

*ey concerns of. the skills training project. For the voca- .; 
tional instructors, their bilingual assistants and the 

-related instructional staff, codifications -included 

1. a summary of documentation of the 'need for 
bilingual Vocational skills training in - 
Connect lcut, " . 
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2. bilingual vocational project descriptions 

3. a precis of key legislation and fund'fhg^urces 
relevant to bilingual skills troining 

4. visualizations of learning theory ^rmane to 
5ocat?oml V ESL Skll * S tralni " g and 

5. lists of. relevant bilingual vocational teaching 
S te ^ es grouped by teaching competency 

6 * "!^™! zcKl0 ?£ of the bilingual vocational' 
learning act" used, in Guinea-Bissau. v 

Codifications for Hispanic trainee^ included 

ofTn^nn ?L J ?L COmpeteilC ! eS Qnd ■ ViSUQlJiOt Ions 

or common Job tasks and roles, 
2. brief explications of bilingual vocational 

* '• s?Sf? a ^lffiSlo, reSU,t,n9 fro '" the lnstruct >?™> 

vis^?y k M^? d o^ ,f ^ adVOCaCy Skllls in 

pl^Wa?^ the " learnlh9 act " . 



DE COD IF I CAT I ON 8 R E C 0 B» I If 1 C A T ION 

':T 4 

J The basic question .raised by. both bilingual vocational 
trainers and the trainees were "what are we abqut in a 
bilingual vocational* skills training project and what is to. 
ERjfoone here and now?" ^ • 15^ .§'.. : :• . 




Discussions of Issues raised by the documented need for , 
• bilingual skills training In Connecticut and in Bridgeport led 
• to a concern forTn^elSboration of -oW« of bil ingual human 
. resources development of both trainers and trainees in the. 
.Bridgeport project that could serve as a guide In future projects 
•In Bridgeport and in other cities as well. 

Consideration of the bilingual vocational proj-ect descrip- 
tions in Connect I cat and elsewhere helped toners realize the 
variety of Programmatic response. to the need for bilingual : 
skills training, Including bilingual career education, bilingual 
pre-vocatlonafexploratory programs, bilingual vocational ' - 

■f 

teacher training program as well 'as*bi 1 ingual. skills 
training programs like the Bridgeport project. 

Jhe materials, on legislation and funding sources \ 
that impact of bilingual vocational skills training were 
viewed both as a kind of documentary history of advocacy 
for skills training, relevant to the linguistically 
"different" and as achievements and resources to be 
defended for. the survival of such programs. ' ' \. *' 

Discussions of th\ codification of learning studies 
drown from Mary Galvan's work which indicated .the highest 
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slfllls retention when active involvement is co-ordinated 
with speaking about thar action led to a felt need for 
bilingual skills training techniques which complement 
job-specific English skills development, techniques which 
in turn faster, more effective vocationa/skil Is acquis- 
ition. \ 

F6r bilingual vocational trailers, the lists of 
teacher competencies grouped by prerequisites and major 

competency" areas, which were adapted from those developed^ ' > 

by Kirschner & Associates, generated discussion particularly ;' ' 

'around those competency statements unique to 'bilingual skills 
training.- Since most staff had had often lengthy esperience 
as skills trainers and related instructors for skills ' 

training indeed/ one Wlinguai ski l is instructor had been - ' 

certified as a vocational instruct^ in Connecticut - it is 
not surprising that attention focuss^d on defining that 
special element that would make the project truly bilingual. V 

For example, under prerequisites", discussion centered : , j 

^th^ competency statednt "Identify bUlUQUflUaD and thfe I 
pfocess of becoming bilingual," which generated awareness. 17 , 
|BI£<o-ttfe need tq;.^pq^ 



educator as a teacher who happens to speak two langiigges to . 

the more comprehensive view of a skills instructor who is part 

of a team trained in bilingual methods that .encourage the 

' i 

"process of becoming bilingual/' 

Later, in ttie competency area "Planning for Instruction/' 
the statements 

Identify English language structures and vocabulary- 
needed for trade, ^ 

Develop vocabulary lists .in. both languages, of common 
terms, „; • 

Sequence English -structures essential to perform a skill, 

Plan for co-ordination of both 'skills and English 
'language instruction, and - 

• Develop overall teaching / learning strategies that 
integrate clas-s room, workshop / lab, and vESL 

in particular resulted in a felt need for a curriculum 

development mechanism which could aid trainers in identifying 

English language structures and vocabulary keV to successful . 

performance in each trade area. ' Ideally this mechanism, if 

properly designed, should lend itself to direct skills training 

which would integrate both skills and job-specific English 

instruction. , Just how this might be accomplished was first 

elicited by another competency statement in this particular 

competency area:, "Use feedback "from students to develop 
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Instructional activities/ Vocational trainers and related - 
Instructors al Ike were agreed that ayesjJflDlflg was a most 
natural, direct approach to' generate relevant feedback 
to our developing Instructional phogram. Thus, the mechanism 
for isolating, seauenclng, teaching and. integrating language 
structures and vocabulary with vocational skills Should 
preferably be based in questioning techniques as a natural, ' 
-yet formalized feedback system. 

Under the competency area "Conducting Instruction," 
discussion again focuss^d on the unique demands posed by 
'bilingual skills .Instruction as. well as those particular 

methods which favor yocfltlongi English acquisition. The •■ 
. competency statements .'•'./ * • 

■ Introduce concepts / processes In both languages, 
in e bo e ?n fS5es, Pr ° CeSS W,th A / v Aerials 

&rang e uo P ^ S S ? n o^ 10n 0f Con « pt e ? ,n ' ^ 

bo{[l e ^ng U ua e g n es aCtlVlt ' ieS ' trough Job sheets', in '' . * '. 

> 

heightened consciousness of what b1 1 ingual methods and 
material' resources were" necessary torfbiUngu<*lze". the 
. Ilfea! . . wcaUpnoi^IjU^ 



preparation (motivation), presentation andWtice.^ 
Moreover,, the competency statements 

in1ngilfh!' h and StUdentS d0 not ^erstond instruction 
ln 0 Eng?lfh a W ° rd imn,edlatel v,"hen it isn't understood 
drew attention to the crucial role of "the bilingual 
assistant in a i"dTr>g comprehension for the Hispanic 
LEP trainee partlcularly of cognitive instruction 
involving knowledge and concepts. On the other hand, 
these statements .. 

Correct students' English only. if the mistnkp 
affects. comprehension, • , mistaK e 

> 

Use practice and drWl to reinforce studpnt*' 
vocational English, qn d ,cl,,lurce Sluaents ^ 

Sauona 9 ! f ?&t S ext CtUreS ° Rd the 
served to highlight the need for a vocational -ESL 
methodology- that woulchend itself to appropriate 
terror correction and thus facilitate language practice 
in the occupational context. . ■ 4 . v 

'All the competency statements under "Preparing • 
Students to Get, Find and Keep a dot? 

• skY? if o^\^ocZ: iculm to teoch survivai * 

20 
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Assist students in making realistic career plans, v 
Explain how & hold a Job bnd gain advancement, 

eSvl?ofmSnt! " III%be expected in a specific job ' 
Assist students in preparing resumes, 
emploJers" dentS ' n Preparln9 for lntervle ws with 
Assist students in applying for employment, and 

Encourage employers to hire LEP persons who surras 
fully completeUhe training success- 
were deemed essential by the bilinguaf vocational staff " * 
for the success of the skills learning project. ~T\ 
* Trainees as well assessed their own "Life. Ski lis" * ^_ *\ 

> development needs and made the Process /of po ne lent I zocl fry, ' ■ . V 

more profound by elaborating another key Life Skill 
^Uie development* within the group^ of an informal support * 
network, lafgmjljci, to aid each participant in meeting. s ' 



) ) ■ : » 



3 



the daily challenges, from transportation and child care - 
to assistance in handling delicate, Personal difficulties. 
The Importance of /this concept of famJija for the success . 
of the Bridgeport Wolect cannot be (^stressed,- indeed, , \ , 

ERJC^ - he ' key leS$ ^i!l!l^ be 9enerdn ji d 10 «her* : ,| M ' 




bilingual skills training programs Is that the existence 
or the breakdown of this Informal- support network can make 

• or break a participant's chances for success In training 
4jnd on the job. 

\The visualization o/the "bilingual learning act" 

• used>n Gulnea-Bjssau by Frelre's team of literacy workers 7 



13 \ 

affected trainees <and t raj ners* alike with two concerns: 
to maintains constructively critical attitude towards the 
"learning act" process, apd to harness* the consciousness 

i 

thus achieved to develop and perfect teaching / learning ' , ■ 

techniques which effectively enhance the bi Ungual skills 
learning act. . >• 

The second stage of this process, the capacitacl6n; 
resulting from co ne lent I zac Ion , drew into play all the * 
resources and experiences of the writer as Program Developer, 
Materials Development ' Spec ial ist, and vESL / Life Ski ! 
' Instructor, as well qs thaj&e of the rest of the instructional 
staff and the*trainees, tn the development of effective 
♦bilingual vocational techniques and tools. Three of these 
.approaches in- pafticylar are of considerable utility for 
pi l ingual skills training programs, namely 1 

1. Vocational mUAL_EMlJSii c 1979 Saye\s 
;2. Tell & Ask Commands in the Bi 1 ingual' Vocational 
Shop / Lab - \" \ 
3> Bilingual ^cqjion^l Slide"/ Tape^ resentations 
These techniques will be detailed in the second part of 

mc> study, , CAPAC I TAC (QN . ....jl,^ ^4^— ^- ~- ^^Cj, 



In Part I, q process of cjjndjenjJiaj^ was outlined 

which specified^ in part, the need for training "in a'- 

"mechanism fo| Isolating, sequencing, teaching and Integrating 
language- structures and vocabulary with vocational skills 
that should preferably be based In questioning techniques 
as q natural, yet formalized feedback system." Capacllgcion 
Jn vocational VJiUALENfiUSH sought to respond to this felt 



need. 



VISUAL ENGLISH - WHAT IT IS 

VISUAL ENGLISH Is a representation of English word-order 
rules which is systematized through question-words,, (who, what, 
where, how long, how often, how, when, why and wha't for, aS-well 

clswhose - - -which ..__;„_, l^w much /.many 

and what kind of _>./ VJSUJJLENGL.LSH is designed to 

represent all possible language modes, including commands, 
sentences and questions. A close consideration of a series 
of examples can provide the best introduction, to the VISUAL • 
ENGLJSH system of representation, 
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.WHAT 

|]l WHO 
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WHO ; Wl 



i 
i 
i 

WHAT Js. WHO 



HAT WHERE 



I IHSERf 



'THE TOOl BIT 



' m example n, a command' is .expressed il this 
manner: "insert" tells WHAT ACTIORT^'the/tool bit" 
indicates WHAT or "what to put In the tool Voider;" 
and "in the tool holder" tells WHERE or "where to 'put 
the. tool bit." 




IN THE 1*01 HOLDER. 



1*0! 



%4 

o 



S3 

ha 



WHAT 
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T ■■' ■-■ .I. ' .ij j il::!'!. ! : » 

in n « « lwJ»*r : . : ; , . 




FOR? 



in ?i«r root. hoi otn 



r 



' .A 



'I 
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Exayble 1 ^ Is a question which rrtay fce thus visual- 
ized: fWhat" il a question-word from WHAT ACTION, "are" 
Is a qubstion-word helper from WHAT ACTION, "you" tells 
WHO,, AND "doing" asks WHAT ACTION. In the sentence M 3 

# 

"I" indicates WHO, "am inserting" tells WHAT ACTION, 
and so on. * 



t" 



P 

211 



4 WHERE 
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II 



DID 



llwrio 



ilil 




SiilliSiiiilpllli 



SHE 



INSERT 



SHE 



INSERTED 



THE TOOL BIT? 



IT 



/ 



IN THE IDOL HOLDER. 



In # 4, "Where" is the question-word and' "did" is 

the question-word helper from WHAT ACTION (note how the 

■ * - * 

question-word helper helps tell the tjme of the dction 

in a question), "she;" tells us WHO, and "the tool bit* 
indicates WHAT ; • The sentence #5 gives the answer T' 
touhe question m in thls*manner; "She*' tells, WHO, 



... f ~ -^!^^ 




■j 



tlfe Previously-mentipned "tool bit" (note that in V1SML 
EM6L15H an Instructor can show what a pronoun Is, Instead 
of teaching an Irrelevant grammar term), while "in the., 
tool holder" tells WHERE. 
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mm 
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III 



WHfT 

ll WHO 





HAT WHERE 



WHAT 



6 WHAT 



WAS DONE 7 



7 Tilt TOOL BIT | MAS INSERTED 



I % 
1 



I 




•to 

• , FOR 



In #6 and #7, the passivej&^ce -- so important in 
vocational language, yet usually not taught to beginners 
because of "complexity" is easily represented in 
VISUAL LNG LJSH . "What" is the' ; quest ion-word,, and "was done 
asks WHAT ACTION, while in #7, "The tool bit" tells 
WHAT, "was inserted" indicates WHAT ACTION was done, 

* " 7) • 

and "in the tool holder" shows WHERE the tool bit was * 
inserted; 
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WHAT 

j j WHO 
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WHO j WHAT^HERE 

WHAT j&WHO 
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6 WHAT KINO O F BIT I WAS INSERTED 



* IpjQl BIT j WAS INSERTED 




WHAT 



row 



IH THE TOOL HOLDER? 



IN I HE TOOL^JIOLOER. 



■ In m and #9, the. capability. of VISUAL ENGl | .sh to 
represent /even "questions about modifiers is demonstrated. 
In a word, aU .question forms --major con^tituejit (Who, 
What, Where, How: . ., When, Why and What for), 



(What d^d somebody/ thing do? What is somebgdy* thing doing? * •" 
.What was done?)., qnd fflodlliec, both subject (What'kind of bit 
was inserted in the tool holder?)" and object (Whic*. micrometer 
did y6u use to mepsure the diameter?) - can be represented 
through VJSJJAL_EifiLiSH. f 



Besides commands; statements, and questions in simple 
word order, yjlUAJ^susu .can represent more •complex. '[ . 
language patterns in visjual terms. 
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In #1, "how you set up £he lathe correctly" lndktftes 
WHAT to tell g trainee. In the second example, "after you 
align the tool bit with the axis" tells WHEN to clamp the 
too^ holder; An&Hn the third example, '<how accidents are 
prevented In the macule shop" asks ^HAT you know. Thus, 
there Is no need to useVammar "Jargon" like object or 
fldverblfll clauses since question-words are a much more 
natural sysjtem of representation. 

With suct^ a broad scope of representation, visual 
ENGLISH Is most useful in rendering the multi-faceted 
language demands of any pccupational area. But the 
question remains; what is there about VISUAL EJJSUSH that 
mtjkes it ^specially suited for bilinqual vocational skills 
training?/ 



VISUAL ENGLISH S BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

To my knowledge, the earliest and most far-reaching 
application of the visualization system util ized by 
>^AL£H6LLSH was in the language education of deaf 
chi ldren. Edith Fitzgemjcf used que$.t ion-words in a 
ER1C C k board c*^^ .J^^^^ 
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revisions of her approach were eventually introduced in 
most educational Institutions for the deaf In North 
• ""erica. muJLJNGLlM ls deslgned for ^ 

learners from any language background, but it ls parti- 
cularly relevant to bilingual vocational" training . 
i because It is based on Case Granmar, because It Is a " 
compl ete.pedogogicaJ granmar, and because it lends 
/ Itself to concJjeDiiioci^n. -.. 

CASE_GRAMMAB ' , " 

Cdse Grammar was first developed by Charles Fillmore 
In response to what he felt were' the semantic inadequacies 

. of the then-current theory of wamtic. Transformational 
Grammar. Fillmore didn't agree that humans communicate 
by generating statements through applying transformational' 
rules to basic sentence patterns -- computers .perhaps, but 
not humans. Rather, he developed the idea of case concepts 
or cases. To Fillmore, cases are "a set of universal! 
presumably innate, concepts which identify certain types ' 
of judgments human beings are capable of making about" 

.'events that are going on around them, judgments about 
such matters as who did it, who 'it happened to, and 
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what got changed," Case/ asldeflned by Fillmore and 
others. Is anything but a recent notion. Indeed, 
• Cose frammar and VISUAL emh ish both treat English 
■ as though it were a cbie language like Russian among 
modern languages and Latin among classical, in which 
Sfiflignticjrolfii ore signalled by question-words, word- 
order and inflections, and in which verbs may be 
grouped by the "cases" they govern or the "questions" 
they qriswer, 

One of the most important premises of bilingual 
education is what I calj the "efficiency principle": 
iltead of reteochlng and forcing a student to relearn 
concepts already developed and functional in the first 
language/culture, help the learner become aware of these 
'.concepts ond transfer them to -twTsecond language/culture, 
Because these cose concepts are "universpl, presumably 
innate" semantic roles which are signalled In every 
language by question-words, VISUAL ENQLISH enco'uraqes 
the transfer of already functional semantic role concepts 
and questioning skills to a second language, . 
9 Le t us exam ine more c 1 osejv ftese semanti c ro 1 e 
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someone or something which causes on action or process " 
named by the verb; Mtrumental. or the force or object 
that plays a role In bringing about the action or process 
named by the verb; gxpgfiencer, or someone affected by the 
action or process named by the verb; Factitive, or the 
object resulting from the action or process ngmed by the 
verb; Locatives or 'the spatial orientation of the action 
or process named by ttie verb; and Objective - the roost 
neutral of the semantic rqjes -|or anything whose role 
In the action or process depends on tlje meaning of the 
verb itself. Now \08SJftLjNfiUM uWs|none of this 
terminqlogyj. rather it focusses on question-words and 
questioning techniques, allowing the vocational context 
to clarify semantic roles. ' " 
As important as semantic role concepts are to first " 
and second language learning; these concepts are dependent 
on the action, process or state namjgLby^he^exb. In 
Case Grammar, verbs may be grouped by the^cases they 
"govern" and^ VISUAL. ENGLISH, actions may be grouped . 
by the questions they "answer", or the quest Ions that could 
be "asked" about them. Of course, one may ask WHEN, or 
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WHERE, or HOW, or WHY of mydctipn^Wver, in Case 
Grammar and In Vim ENfiUftH emphasis ir placed on essential 
information without which the action would have no communi- 
cative value. For^xample^ the actions WORK, SLOWDOWN, and 
BREAK DOWN can answer these kinds of questions or can hove 

these questions asked about them: 

— 



1 ; t WHATl!l»i 



MP 

m 

b 




••a 




H©| WHAT 

■ 1-4— " V : ' ■> 

WHAT J r„ WHO 



mum 



The,dctions NEED, PRACTICE* OPEN, FINISH, MAKE, FIX, USE, ' " 
TRV^gnd LEARN can answer these questions or can have these 9 ^ 

■ > I 




questions asked about t-hem: 



? 





fk. f.. 



J 3 



I 3 
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The actionVtGO, COME, REACH, STAND, and STAY can answer these 
questions or can have these questions asked: 
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WHAT 




TO 

roit 




WH© 



By contrast/ the actions MOVE, POINT, PUT and PICK UP can 
answer these questions or novelese questions asked: 



,jil!iiillj:jj:=.-: ; ..-■.:..■::■:.):;;;; ;;! " I; . . 

.WHAT' 

I f '"; : ^ « 
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WHAT 




HAT WHERE 

HOW. 



TO 

ton 







WHAT 



for? 
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The actions DESCRIBE, EXPLAIN and REPEAT, can only pattern 



in this manner': 



t 
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HO J WHAT 





'HERE 



what row? 



However, sane actios can pattern in two alternate ways. 
For example. GIVE, -READ, SHOW, TELL, BRING and TEACH c& 
pattern In two word orders; first. 



:>!i!ii!i !(!! 
.Ill 

"lit:. j;: 
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.WHAT 



and alternatively, 



WHAT 



4- 



! ro 

I 



WHO 



WHEIR 
HOW. 
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Thus, nsyAL^NfiLM emphasizes actions, processes, and 
states nainejLbxjffirte and the kind of information given 
or needed for communication to take place. And it does 
so visually, without resorting to esoteric grammatical 
jor-gon, by building on w^t learners already know in their 
. first language, therefore encouraging "the process of 
•becoming bll Ingual ." ... 

4. 

Vjsu/iONGLiSH is a pedagogical grammar, or teaching/ 
reaming grammar designed to speed sekond language acauis- 
i tion. , . \ ' 

The importance of a complete pedagogical graipar for 
bilingual vocational education cannot be over-emphasized 
• VISUAL ENGLISH responds to the language learning needs of 
LEP youth and adults because it is a cognitively-oriented ' 
approach^ respects the ability of youth and'aduits to" 
) understand and therefore practice more efficiently a 
language learning task. VISUAL JN6USH also lends Itself to 
Presentation of w^jtional .information without* "editing" 
or over-slmDlifying; notice the "level" of language employed 
in this task analysis for an operation on the lathe. 
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Thus, VliMLEli^an aid vocational teachers In the 
presentation of essential information -without over-simpli- 
fication- while at the same time giving useful "insights Into 
language structure and meaning in order to help dtfhg giore 
effective language learning. It may be used by everyone In 
the trainlngWct - language teachers, language learners, 
and non- linguistically trained Instructional staff In the 
shop and related areas,- to encourage a consistent approach 
to language practice and error correction throughout the 
project. 

In Its use of a wide Variety of sensory modes, VISUAL 
ENGLISH responds to two critical factors whftb qffect 
bilingual vocational skllls'acquisltion. 

First, each vocational area specifies different language 
requirements. A machine operator will read relatively little 
beyond process sheets, and will rely primarily on oral-aural 
sensory modes --spoken language, A secretary trainee, on 
the other hgnd, will need to develop many language skills in 
o variety of sensory modes. ^miAL: ENGLISH may be adapted 
to a number of different formats: charts, overhead transpar- 
encies, card readers, tapes, etc., with or w'ithout written 
language. A trainee need not develop a skill, say, reading, 

v, 50 m 
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If that skill has little functional .utility o,n the Job. 

Second, everyone ledrns language differently, and job- 
soeclflc English Is no exception. Some learners rely on 
visual learning, others on oral -aurol learning, while still 
others depend on kinesthetic - manlpujatlve - learning. 
I" yJMUpyjSH, individualized longuage learning needs ■ 
may be addressed. For example, the visual-oral sensory 
-nodes are called into play as trainees of ill the steps of on 
operation presented In written fdrmsln MU^H, or. 
If less reliance on written language \ desired for some 
trainees, they may build sentences uklng question-word 
formulas, like WHAT ACTION plus WHAT plus WHERE equals 
Secure Lhejiork Injh^three^^hycK, or insert 
the_.tooj_bit JiLJhoooJ_JMder. Kinesthetic learning 
is invoked when the vESL teacher writes each step of a 
sequenced skill operation on o cord, and then cuts up each 
step into words. Trainees may then re-order each step and 
sequence the entire operation on the VISUAL JNfitJSH cba r t . 
Or kinesthetic - oral learning is primary when the vESL 
instructor and trainees "tdlfc" thjougti the Yim_lNSLlSH 
chart tfy touching the appropriate quest ion-.words as they" 
E^i commands, .sente^esj^ 



C0NCl£NTt7qr| W . * 

VJSllflL^NiiUSH Is based on auestlpn ing aifll stresses 
the kinds of question^ con ask about any oclon gLg on 
oround us. It may thgs be readily Integrated Into Lingual 
skills gaining projects that employ the techniques of 
fiSO^ntlzgcldn. .. 



Indeed, a key passage In Fre ire's Letters tg^Gulnea- 
Mssau, which, like VJSJALENGLISH, makes extensive use of 
auestlon-words, underscores, the critical' Importance of Z 
Questioning in defining the /0 je that learning may fray in 

human resources- development efforts like bilingual skills ' 
training: . 

■ ^fovor^^rSha^d^tem Sttn 8 ? onV??™' 
he'e^af n ?^^?L? nd , gainst 'ShSm to°I ea n - 

Vocational yisUAJ^EJGLlSH, which Itself developed from a 
process of cpjiclentUgcmn, is a methodological attempt 
to respond to just these ''fundamental questions" that Fre. ire . 
hos distinguished. . 
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v The codification from Mary Galvan's summary of learning 
•retention studies generated a great. deal of focussed creative 
thinking about teaching / learning approaches relevant to 
bilingual skills training. Th^codlf Ication noted, in part, 
- that "we are told that we retain approximately 10% of what we 
read, 20% of what We hear, 30% of what we see and 50% of what 
we see and hear. This kind of learning is passive, receptive ' 
learning." Instructional staff felt that if seeing while ' 
hearing is the most effective of the receptive learning modes, 
then the possibility of audio-visual learning strategies 
should be explored. 

But the codification went further, and so did the process 
of conCl£ Q tLzgcl6n. "By contrast, we are told that we remember 
. approximately 70% of whot we say and 90% of what we say and do." 
Clearly, we reasoned, W best way to amplify 'the effectiveness 
*>f AV strategies would be to take for their content that which 
we "say and do," the active learning modes. A search of available 
AV resources by the Program Developer and the consistent help . 
of Gerald Pot kay,_ Medio Center Supervisor at the vocational 
|rJd1 -resulted in rtfie. ■ ^-^r^J^l^^ytlWudj;- - si 1 W^fet ■■■ . • .' > 
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presentations whJch, like VJ§UflL!N&M. Is on "overall 
teaching 7 learning strategy that Integrates classroom, workshop 
and vESL." 

Slide / tape showilend themselves most readily to bilingual 
skills training- and are unique among student - centered, goal - 
"directed activities in providing a satisfying group project with 
measurable job-specific language learning ond at the some tin* 
keeping a sharp focus on vocational skills development. 

Essential equipment includes a Kodak. instomatic camera,' 
a slide, projector, and a.tape recorder; materials are 30 minute 
cassette tapes, Kodachrome 126 film, and processing (pre-paid .' 
mailers or $ 2 per roll to process coiperc lolly). f»"optionai ' 
but highly desirable piece of equipment, was available- to the 
Bridgeport project and can usual ly be found in media centers 
or curriculum labs : the Kodak V I SUALMAKER, essential ly an 
Instomatic camera with two copy stands," so that 3 types of 
"shots" can be made (regular, 8" X 8" close-ups, and 4"'xV 
extreme close-ups). The project also had at its disposal a . 
projector-synchronized tape .recorder, making possible a "movie" 
effect with slides changing%utoniaticol ly from pulses super- 
imposed on the cassette recording. 

I'll- illustrate the kjsic steps in producing a blliriguai ; 



slide / tape show with o presentation designed and executed by 
. the mach I ne operator trainees: L as Partes del Torno / Ih jlPorts 
of the Lothp . - '- 

First, planning Is the key to a successful ''sl ide / tape 
presentation - it must be thorough and should never be hurried. 
The instructor's role is' simply the facll itatidg of decision- " 
taking by the students. Discussion of the topic and major 
Qurposes of the presentatton were conducted. In the trainees' *' 
first language, Spanish; after all, there would be plenty of 
tjme to practice job-specific English when the tapescript. gnd 
tape were produced. Trainees chose to present the four major, 
assemblies of the engine lathe with these purposes' in mind: 
to learn and use in the making of the show the job-specific 
English essential to understand the engine lathe,- to present 
the information bilingual ly, so that' the show might be used 
by future trcwnees; and-to show both men and women, in the role 
of machine operator. '•»-,..''. 

Each-image had to-be planned on a separate card that- 
was. divided into VISUAL and AUDIO parts. " Decisions were taken 
with regard to visuals which included the type of shot (regular, 
close-up, extreme close-up), cgmerg angle (level, from below 
eye£evel, from above eye- level, bird's eye. view), and P oint-of- 
vERjCi subjective .^rt^^^^^^j^^^^f.. 




Trainees chose regular, objective shots when explaining the 
four major assembl ies of the "lathe, and closer subjective 
shots to Increase the sense of viewer "involvement" In more 
.detailed images. AUDIO decisions revolved around when and how 
to use Spanish and English. The trainees chose to present " 
Spanish first and English second wim^ach^ot to aid fdl&re 
LEP Hispanic trainees in acguiring information in Spanish '- 
while encouraging the learning of vocational English, 

■ Second, the visuals were reproduced, with trainees • 
executing the shots that had been planned earlier. 

Third, the audio t^pe'was produced, and provided a ' 
wealth of. opportunity for motivated language practice with' 
a focus on vocational skills/ Two products were required, ' 
a bilingual tppescrlpt to sequence the.visuals with, and" " 
a bilingual tape. The machinists delegated the various 
tasks involved among themselves according to the principle of 
who would benefit most from each activity translating the 
Spanish, choosing the best, translations, writing the Spanish*' 
English tapescrlpt, and recording the bilingual tape. Much 
"learning without realizing |-t» took place - understood 
sentences in English were repeated literal ly hundreds of times. 
C^-th^wjien the visuals were processed and the tape had ' 
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been recorded trainees were ready to synchronize the images with 
the tape, using the tapescrlpt as a guide. When the trainees 
had finished and the presentation was final ly~ viewed by the 
group, there occurred a ^aglc and — for bi 1 lngual'ski 1 is 
training — an essential moment of cone lent lzoc ion: They 
saw both a student-designed and -executed project stressing 
vocational skills and themselves in the role they were 
training for, that of competent, bi Ungual machine operators. 



The cmcljeriijza^ process which grew out of 
discussion of the codification drawn from Galvan's 
summary of Learning retention studies resulted in 
^another naturalistic technique foh linking skills 
and job-specific language training: TELL & ASK 
COMMANDS . 

♦ » 

Instructional staff in the Bridgeport project 
were particularly interested In learning studies as 
a possible clue to effective approaches to bilingual 
.skills training. The Galvan codNf Ration clearly •• 
emphasized the preferabi 1 Ity of flnkiig visual and 
aural learning for better "receptive" /retention; yet 
It also pointed to the " ideal "> mode oT learning retention, 
which brings together teJJing and dofng. Uniting these 
two activities seemed particularly -re leviont for Qiljngual 
ski I Is training. ' • 

An attempt was made to isolate the communicative ' 
roles which trainers ahd .trainees assume in the bl lingual 
skills learning act, in terms of the agentive form of 
simple communicative actions. The ..trainers' and related 
o \, * 5 8 . 



stoff were jnost often sto<ei£, ielleis, observers, oskers, 
ond gosMerers, while trolnees were frequently pbserYers, 
doers, oskers and answerers, it was at this pointthat 

the elaboration of TELL « ASK COMMANDS began. 

Consideration of one,qppl lcatlon of this approach 
reveals Its distinguishing characteristics. The skills 
trainer and the vESL instructor may designate one trainee 
as teller, another as a^Merel, a third as aster and' 
the remainder as answerers. The bilingual skills trainer,, 
or the skills trainer with the„bl 1 Inguol assistant 
serving as interpreter, then shows and tells each step 
of a key operation. The vESL teacher then gives the • ' ' 
teller a TELL COMMAND : "Tell Maria to make'a facing cut." 
The teller responds, "Maria, make a facing cut." 'And the 
doer executes that step of the operation, whl.le answering 
the vESL teacher's question "What are you doing now, 
Maria?" wi th, "I'm. making a facing cut." The vESL' Instructor 
may nexi give the.gsk.er an ASk COMMAND: "Ask Maria what 
she did." The asker forms rtie question, with guidance If 
necessary, "What did you do, Maria?" and' gets the answer " 
"I made a facing cut." ) Or theVsL teacher may ask any of 
tether trainees. "Whit did she do just now?" to practice 



another language pattern and a skills step 

And that's the point, ,„ „ word: llnk ; ng Iangu - 0(K) 
kills development. Each step of a ke, vocational skill 
is definitely demonstrated and practiced, but, at the same 
time, highly motivated, in-context .practice In assuming^, 
ca-unlcatlve ro.es and ,n producing Job-specific language 
Is provided as well., 

TELL a ASK COMMANDS as an approach to bilingual skills 
tracing facl.itates human resources development ,n several 
crucial areas. As this technique Is, in the ,as t analysts, 
based on Nhot the ski , is trainer says about a ski l . s /he is 
.Castrating, this original win process CQn serve w 
.a basis for isolating job-sp^nc language around seduenced 
skill steps.. The corpus of language thus generated can 
" turn be utilized ,n bilingual curriculum development and 
>" Integrating vESL training with skills trainino 

Secondly, by focussing on the bilingual skills training 
act in terms of con,nunicat.ve roles, TELL » ASK CMWHDs ' 
encourage naturalistic, contextual practice of such kev 
Job-speclfit communication skills as following and giving 
d.rectlon/ listening and observing skills, as wel. as 
asking and. answering quest ions. 



Thirdly, TELL 6 ASK COMMANDS stimulate and help, to 
.integrate coherently a variety of team- teaching/ learning 
strategies. The model given previously involved the 
bilingual skills trainer or the skills trainer with 
bilingual assistant,, the vESL teacher and the trainees. 
But the approach easily lends Itself to sensible 
adaptations of instruction in dyads, . triads and other • 
groupings. With experience, the skills trainer and/or 
the bilingual assistant can encourage both skills an* 
language practice even when the vESL teacher Isn't " 
present. Similarly, the vESL trainer intervenes male 
appropriately using TELL. 8 ASK COMMANDS to promote job 
language acquisition whilfi vocational skills are being • 
practiced in the shop or laboratory. 

Fourth, with questioning a central feature of TELL 
a ASK COMMANDS, regular feedback is.. guaranteed as to 
trainees' grasp of the bilingual skills training process, 
while trainees are encouraged to assert themselves in. 
this process when comprehension breaks down and clari- 
fication is needed. * 
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V Final l>, the hll s ASK COMMAND strdtegy clarified 
j%01rflng5T0l.es In the pre-service phase, and serves as 
an "on-the-spot" modell lng technique In the in-service » 
Phase of bilingual training of trainers. A team approach , 
to vocatidnpKsknis development is stressed, because / 
the communication between bilingual ^ills trathlng and 
vocational language learning is .-stobl^hed and maintained 
through the Implementation of TELUs ASK COMMANDS. 
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Refe rences t * r v/ ^ h 

1 Those with an Interest in a particular occupational 
area or language which Iras beeg addressed through < ' 
programs* with ful^or partial federal funding should 
/request a ctimulcrflve listing of bl lingual ^ki lis 
training and bilingual Instructor training prograiW 
from: 

Demonstration Branch, /US Offlce-of Education 
Bureau of Occuqtrrtorial and Adult Education—' 
Room 5026, ROB- 3 Building r- 
400 Maryland Aveftue, SW, f \ 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
Ah exemplary bilinguqi- vocational teact^r traini-ng^" 
program; Indeed, a pioneering effart will not be 
thus n-^ed, feince it has Optra ted. without federal 
funding: The Fitchburg State College Bilingual 
Vocational Tegcher Training Prqgram, . under the 
direction of Alqn Hurwitz, be'g6n in the fall of V 
■ 1977, and has provided much intiovat-ion in this 
crucial area. information ^.available from 
^ Mr. Hurwitz, c/o Institute for Gpver rental Service, 
U. Mass. Downtown Center,' Boston, Mas.stichMsetts 02125. 



■ : y ■* ■ .. 

2 Paulo Frelre, "Letter to Adult Education Workers/' 
LeamiugJb^ IDAC Document # 18, 
Geneva, p. 30. 

3 This paper's focus is on bi lingual vocational 
training techniques and tools, and is an effort 
towards contributing to the rather scant literature 

• on practical approaches. The blculturol aspect 
referred to here is crucial, but much more has been 
written about this area, and I defer to the 
available information. 

^ Mary Gal van, MJipguaLyo cotlonal Instruc tor Trn |njm 

EPD Cent^, Austin, Texas, p. 8. 
> These codifications were simplified English versions 
of an early draft of the Kirschner * Associates 
monograph on competencies which I prepared for use 
in the Central Connecticut State College Bilingual 
Vocational Instructor Training Program. The most 
recent draft of this study is ^MgjnjogLQPJiJtor 

Washington, D.C. March 1980. 
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6 Most available English language printed material In 
vocational areas Is written at a granwatlcal level 
much too complex for LEP trainees, and often 
requires reading skills not needed on the Job. 

7 !^9rnLng_byJjvlng and Doing, p. 25. 

8 Edith Fitzgerald, Straight language for Tpp iw r 
Washington, D.C., The Volta bureau. 

9 Charles Fillmor^ "The Case for Case/' Unjmsais 
ID LingiJ^llcJii£Qry, ed. Bach and Harms/ New York, 
1968, p. 135. - / . 

10 Paulo Frelre, Cgag^.^ulnearlissau, Madrid, 

Slglo XXI, 1978, p. 125. Translation by present writer 
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